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BUREAU OF EXPERTIZING. 
Advice as to the placing at public or 
private sale of art works of all lands, pic- 
tures, sculptures, furniture, bibelots, etc., 
will be given at the office of the American 
Art News, and also counsel as to the value 
<of art works and the obtaining of tiie best 
"expert" opinion on the same. For these 
services a nominal fee will be charged. Per- 
sons having art works and desirous of dis- 
posing or obtaining an idea of their value 
will find our service on these lines a saving 
of time, and, in many instances, of unneces- 
sary expense. It is guaranteed that any 
opinion given will be so given without re- 
gard to personal or commercial motives. 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 

, Realizing the importance and value 
to the art trade and collectors of a 
complete and correct record of prices 
and buyers at the recent record sale of 
the Brayton Ives prints last week, the 
American Art News will supply sep- 
arate copies of this record, as published 
in last issue at 25 cents each, postage 
prepaid, which may be had at, or ordered 
from, the Art News Offiice, IS E. 40 St. 

WEIR— ACADEMY PRESIDENT. 

It would appear from the seemingly 
inspired public statement of Edwin H. 
Blashfield, published elsewhere in our col- 
umns today, that the election of J. Alden 
Weir as President of the National Acad- 
emy of Design at the Academy's annual 
meeting next Wednesday, to succeed 
John W. Alexander, has been so arranged 
through the retirement of Henry Wa- 
trous as a candidate, that there will be no 
opposition. 



While we have held no brief for Mr. 
Watrous, as the new Academy President, 
although we have favored his candidacy, 
and have the highest regard for Mr. 
Weir, as an artist and a gentleman, we 
must confess that, we, in common with 
the New York art world at least, are 
puzzled by this sudden abandonment by 

Mr. Watrous of his candidacy, and the 
equally sudden turn of events which 
would almost indicate that someone has 
been "playing politics"-^even in such an 
august and supposedly non-political body 
as the Academy. 

We had hoped, in common with, we be- 
ieve, the majority of friends and admirers 
of the old Academy, that Mr. Watrous 
would be given the deserved compliment 
of election to the Presidency, if even for 
a limited term, without opposition, and 
thus be enabled to round out his long and 
useful years of important services to the 
veteran organization as its Secretary, and 
we know that Mr. Watrous desired and 
felt he deserved the place and the mark 
of appreciation of his services that his 
election by acclamation would have given 
him. He was also well qualified to serve 
as the Academy's new President, an able 
painter, a thoroughly good and efficient 
business man, and one who, above all 
others, knows the Academy's needs and 
its aspirations, and also the proper and 
safe conduct of its afifairs. 

But it seems that Institutions, like cor- 
porations, "have no souls," and when, to 
the surprise of Mr. Watrous and his 
friends, it was found that he was to be 
opposed, the sense of appreciation and the 
compliment that his unopposed election 
would have been, were gone, and he 
gracefully withdrew. 

But while we regret that Mr. Watrous 
could not have been honored by a de- 
served election to the Academy's Presi- 
dency, we are gratified that the choice 
should have fallen upon J. Alden Weir, 
and also that Howard Russell Butler will 
be chosen as Vice-President. Weir and 
Butler should make an able team and one 
that should produce good results for the 
Academy. The personal charm and pop- 
ularity of Mr. Weir, his "winning ways," 
and the business ability and also the pop- 
ularity of Mr. Butler, while botli are able 
painters, will supplement and complement 
each other. 

So we wish the probable new President 
of the Academy, and his probable run- 
ning mate as Vice-president, all success. 




"The Retort Courteous." 

Editor, American Art News. 
Dear Sir: 

My reply to Mr. Vezin's mistake about 
my recent little letter on art censorship is 
simple. I do not deny his right to "com- 
pjain." What I deny is his right to use a 
pistol. The world of ideas is not to be suc- 
cessfully dealt with in that way: it is the 
way of the bigot. It is the German's pres- 
ent notion, the idea that the world of the 
spirit belongs to the mailed fist 

It doesn't Feeling is an individual thing. 
Thought is an individual thing. Art is an 
individual thing. Life itself is an individ- 
ual thing. Interference with the individual, 
therefore, checks all these things. This is 
as old as the hills and as wide as the world. 

My critic imagines in me a moral harle- 
quin burlesquing decency and buffeting 
white innocents with "ridicule." Well, hard- 
ly. My ridicule was for the method, not for 
the object .And in the story of the bathing 



boys the fun had no relation to sex at all. 
It lay in its showing how people misunder- 
stand and misstate their own motives. The 
Bible tells us the human heart is "deceitful 
above all things" which it surely is. The 
ladies looked at the naked boys because 
they wanted to see them, and then had them 
shooed out of sight to prove to the public — 
and very likely to themselves — that they did 
not want to see them. And the parallelism 
was between such action and looking at 
pictures and their pretending we have been 
outraged because we have seen them. 

But as to humor, when I compare any fun- 
niness of mine with the idea of Mr. George 
Moore, functioning as a philosophical sex 
moralist, I allow I am quite backed off the 
boards. O, why should it be necessary to 
iterate the obvious? Why must we put into 
flat words that when this novelist's charity 
about love's being changed from an instinct 
to a passion by "lace and scent," he is sim- 
ply talking through his hat? I don't see. 

Is the charge that my misplaced humor 
"enables rottenness to invade the temple." 
I will confess exactly this: that I do not 
always take at their own valuation ideas of 
egoists like Comstock and the Kaiser who 
go about carrying the fate of worlds on 
their shoulders — persons who always have 
"God with them," and who seem to them- 
selves to be a most important sort of moral 
Atlases. Ridicule ? Why, nothing is health- 
ier for them. It improves their perspective 
— and perspective is a form of truth. 

And it is this same egoism, again, which 
worries about the standing of "the profes- 
sion" — as to whether or not each of its 
members is "a gentleman." It would seem 
well to assert definitely the philosophical 
truth that artists do not and cannot con- 
stitute a profession, at all, as lawyers and 
ecclesiastics can and do. Art and science 
are always from individuals — always origi- 
nal, radical, constructive. And persons of 
this quality are never "gentlemen" — as the 
society of the world well knows. Christ 
was of this type. He was not a gentleman, 
nor modelled on popular standards of re- 
spectability. He did not merely reflect peo- 
ple's ideas back to them, he told them things 
originating in himself. And that's why they 
killed him. 

They always do. The spirit is always the 
same. It says you have got to be what it 
calls a gentleman, by which it means you 
must do what it dictates, or it will kill you. 
Every individual tyrant is full of it. It is 
pure egoism. In democratic times, the 
people as a whole are full of it. It works 
directly against all art and all science. What 
I laugh at is' tlie absurdity of it, and what 
I combat is the evil of it. 

Bolton Brown. 
New York, Apr. 21, 1915. 



As to Luminos. 



Charles M. Carter, Esq., 
Ex-Art Director Public Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 
Dear Sir: 

It has come to our knowledge that under 
your direction the pupils of the- public 
schools of Denver, have for some years past 
produced what are now known as luminos 
or pictures made by the manipulation of 
colored paper pasted on glass and the hand- 
ling of lights to shine through this paper- 
covered glass. The subject has come into 
public notice through the interesting cur- 
rent exhibition made by William C. Corn- 
well, at the Worch Galleries in this city, 
and we shall be indebted if you can give us 
some information as to just what has been 
done in the matter in JDenver. 
Very truly yours, 

American Art News Co., Inc. 
N. Y., Apr. IS, 1915. 



Mr. Carter's Reply. 

American Art News Co., Inc., 

New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your inquiry of Apr. IS, I 
would submit the following facts: 

The manipulation of semi-transparent or 
translucent colored papers and showing 
the result by transmitted light has occupied 
the attention of pupils and teachers in the 
Denver Public Schools for about fifteen 
years. At first there was a frank attempt 
at imitating stained glass windows. It was 
found, however, that many effects could be 
produced peculiar to paper alone, and that 
its manipulation was an art by itself. The 
works produced comprised decorative, mar- 
ine and landscape subjects. Not only were 
flat colors produced, but also an unlimited 
variety of gradations of tone and color, lead- 
ing the casual observer to suppose that the 
effects were produced by brush work, not 
so, however, they were secured solely by 
ordinary tissue paper. 

Space will not permit me to enumerate all 
of the various devices for securing effects. 
Itmay be said, however, that they were ob- 
tained by superimposing papers, by varying 
the distance between them, by varying the 
angle of juxtaposition, by crumpling, by the 
shadows of one piece on another, by modify- 



ing edges, by light passing through openings 
in the paper, and by various methods of 
transmitting day or artificial light. 

The support for the papers has varied ac- 
cording to the subject. Sometimes they have 
been attached one to another, or fastened to 
a cardboard stencil, giving the effect of leads 
in glass windows. They have been connect- 
ed also with glass. 

It was found possible to secure remarkable 
effects, such as fleecy clouds, views as if 
under water showing marine plants, fish, 
etc.: also rich autumnal effects of foliage, 
fruit, etc. Sunsets were produced with the 
most delicate merging of colors united with 
brilliancy — to say nothing of remarkable 
eflfects of reflections in water. 

At the present time examples of this work 
may be seen at Denver in various school 
buildings. Some are very ambitious, one in 
particular representing a scene in Holland 
covers a space about four feet by nine feet; 
another giving a mission scene in California 
is about the same size. The ideas have been 
applied also to lamp shades and screens in 
actual use in Denver homes. While it is 
true that the material is fragile examples are 
known to have kept in good condition ten 
years. 

In 1908 an exhibition of this work was 
shown at the Museum of Natural History 
in New York City. Afterwards it wa.s pre- 
sented at the South Kensington Museum, 
London, in connection with the Internation- 
al Congress of Art Teachers. Subsequently 
by invitation of the Society of Professors of 
Drawing it was given a special exhibition 
in Paris. , 

Illustrated accounts of this work have ap- 
peared in French, German and American ed- 
ucational publications. Enclosed is an ex- 
tract from an appreciative illustrated article 
by an art critic, occupying three-fifths of a 
page of the Stinday New York "Herald," 
June 7, 1908. - 

Educators, drtists and others who have 
seen this work strongly indorse- its edu- 
cational and artistic value. Children are 
very much in love with it, andvwillingly give 
unlimited time in their enthusiiafetic endeavor 
to produce beautiful combinationsf of form 
and Color. 

Naturally, Mr. Cornwell's exposition of 
methods already familiar, has interested me 
very much, as showing excellent develop- 
ments by a trained artist. 

Yours sincerely, -" 

Charles My Carter, 
Ex-Director of Art, Denver PuSlic Schools. 

, Art the Savior, r'r^ '■ 

Editor, American Art News. ~ 

Dear Sir: 
In Maeterlink's "Les Aveugles," the in- 
mates of an institution for the blind, lost 
in the woods, snddenly discover that their 
guide has fallen dead. Their situation is 
one of helpless terror. The ancient faiths 
are tottering and poor blind humanity stands 
alone in the woods. Their guide has per- 
ished. One thing to open their eyes is art, 
for art is one of the few things left to bring 
into harmony the fearful discords of exis- 
tence. And who to lead the blind but the 
artist? And what a traitor that artist who 
leads the blind into the swamp, the quick- 
sand, over the precipice! The true art- 
ist takes the blind and leads, them out into 
the sunshine, to the bubblitg spring to 
quench their thirst. And he who has found 
art will have found "the peace which passeth 
all ,understahding." 

X ^ Charles Vezin. • 

New York, "Apr. 21, 1915. 



Memphis Appreciates the "Art News." 

Editor, American Art News. 
Dear Sir: 
The members of the 19th Century Club 
and Memphis Art Ass'n have enjoyed the 
Art News very much this year, and many 
agree with me that it is the best art journal 
published for news and good information. 
I have given the address to several art 
lovers, especially interested. 
Yours very truly, 

Florence M._McIntyre, 
Sec'y Memphis Art Ass'n. 



OBITUARY. 



Georges A. Glaenzer. 

Georges A. Glaenzer, well known in art- 
istic and social circles, died on Tuesday at 
his residence in this city, at the age of 67. 
Mr. Glaenzer, who was, born in Paris, 
was educated in that city and at the Uni- 
versity of Stuttgart > He was one of three 
brothers of whom one is Mr. Eugene Glaen- 
zer, American representative of Jaques Sel- 
igman & Co. Mr. Glaenzer who had studied 
art abroad, served through the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, and in 1876 was a member of the 
French Commission to the Centennial. He 
married Miss Alice Gary Butler, daughter 
of Richard Butler, long of the Art Com- 
mittee of the Union League Club, and 
leaves besides his widow three sons. He 
(Continued on page 5) 
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OBITUARY. 

(Continued from Page 4). 
was secretary of tKe French commission to 
raise funds for the Bartholdi Statue of Lib- 
erty, and was one of the founders of the 
National School of Decorative Art in Paris. 
In 1880 Mr. Glaenzer came to this country 
and set up a decorating business from 
which he retired some years ago. He was a 
former member of the Architectural League, 
the Municipal Art Commission, the Players, 
Lambs and Larchmont Yacht Clubs. 



Emily M. Scott. 

Mrs. Emily M.., Scott, who was well- 
known for her pictures of flowers died on 
April 9 at her home in this City. She 
was one of the original members of the 
New York Watercolor Club and its vice- 
president. From the time. of its organization 
until 1898 Mrs. Scott was the recording 
secretary of the Club. She was also one of 
Club and a frequent contributor to exhibi- 
tions. She is represented at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum as well as at the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. 



Richard B. Black. 

Richard B. Black, a promising young art- 
ist, died at the age of 27 on Apr. 7 at Green- 
field, Ind. Mr. Black had studied in Paris 
and in Germany, and had spent two years 
painting in Northern Africa. Two of his 
works were purchased last year by the 
French government. 

Joseph Brigham. 

Joseph Brigham, entomologist, and a pain- 
ter~jof botonical and entomological subjects, 
died last week at Providence, R. I. His 
work appears in many -European Natural 
History Museums and he had done work 
for the Government at Washington. He was 
an honorary member of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 



Luigi Bolangaro. 

Luigi Bolougaro died at Pozzuoli, Italy, 
in February. This artist was known for 
his works exhibited in Venice and Milan 
and especially for his paintings of Lago 
Maggiore. 

Samuel John Ireland. 

Samuel John Ireland, aged 62, for many 
years principal of the Hamilton Art School 
of Hamilton, Ont., Canada and whose work 
as an artist has been- admired throughout 
the Dominion ,of.,C,anada a^nd in the north- 
ern section of tlie tfnited States, died 
March 25, at his home in Hamilton. De-. 
ceased was born in Barnstaple, Devon, 
England and came to Canada about thirty 
years ago. 

-^ Franz von Pausinger, 

TJie Austrian painter, Franz von Pau- 
singer died recently at Salzburg in the 
Tyrol where he was born in 1839, and spent 
most of Ilis life. After studying at Vienna, 
Carlsruhe, and at the School of Painters at 
Zurich, he accompanied the Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria on his eastern trip in 

1881. ^ 

Bradley A. Bucklin. 

Bradley A. Bucklin. a well-known artist 
of New York State, died in Troy, N. Y., 
Monday last, aged 91. He was born in Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y., in 1824, and never married. 
He was found dead in his studio, sitting be- 
fore his easel, with palette and brush held 
tightly in his hand. 



HOPKINSON SMITH'S WILL. 
The will of F. Hopkinson Smith, the 
author, disposing of an estate in excess of 
$5,000, was filed for probate Wednesday. 
The widow, Mrs. Josephine V. D. Smith, 
of 150 East Thirty-fourth Street, receives 
the entire property, details of which are 
not- mentioned in the instrument. ''The will 
is dated Feb. 1, 1881, and names Horace 
Russell of New York City and Thomas S. 
Moore of Brooklyn as executors. Both 
however are dead. A codicil, dated June 
6, 1911, substitutes George Crawford 
Clark, of 1027 Fifth Avenue and David 
Thomas Moore of Westbury, L. I., as exe- 
cutors. The artist's son, F. Berkeley 
Smith, who resides in Paris and is an 
author, is not mentioned in the will. 

MAURICE MOSES' WILL. 

Maurise Moses (Geo. Thompson) of the 
Holland Galleries, 500 Fifth Ave., who died 
Mar. 27, left the bulk of his estate to his 
widow and hi^son. Moss F. Moses, directing 
that they provide for his sons, Horatio 5. 
Moses of San Francisco and Isaac G. Moses 
f this city. Mrs. Fannie Moses and Moss F. 
Moses are to continue the business of the 
Holland Galleries and receive all interest in 
it. sharing equally the profits. They are at 
their discretion to continue the support of 
the testator's sister, Mrs. Matilda Zucker. 
The executors are the widow, the son. M. F. 
Moses and a son-in-law, Stephen Brooks 
Rosenthal. 



LONDON LETTER. 

April 14, 1915. 

"Show Sunday" this year was only a ghost 
of its former gay self, for, with half Lon- 
don clad in khaki, the artist's "raison d'etre" 
is no longer so evident and there is a dis- 
tinctly apologetic air about studio life in 
general. However, St. John's Wood and 
Chelsea still received a number of visitors 
anxious to examine and criticize the works 
prepared for the Royal Academy and to en- 
courage a profession which has perhaps suf- 
fered more than any other from the condi- 
tions now prevailing. As might well be ex- 
pected, the Academy will not only be re- 
markable for the number of portraits of no- 
table personages attached to the Army and 
Navy but also for several canvases com- 
memorating historical events in connection 
with the war. Foremost among these will 
be Herbert Olivier's "Meeting of King 
George and King Albert behind the Lines," 
painted from studies made on the spot. A 
somewhat melancholy interest will attach to 
the bronze bust of Lord Roberts by W. R. 
Colton, who for many years was Professor 
of Sculpture at the Academy and who has 
the distinction of being the only sculptor to 
whom Lord Roberts ever accorded sittings 
for a bust. It is rumored that, apart from 
the exhibits of a military nature, George 
Clausen's "Renascence," a landscape of 
Spring freshness surrounding the ruins of 
an old building, will be one of the most im- 
portant and original works. 

The law of supply and demand often 
works in ways not expected by the average 
observer and the very fact that many poten- 
tial sellers have refrained from putting up 
their works of art at public auction, has re- 
sulted in the diminished supply being fol- 
lowed by what ai)pears to be an increased 
demand, which in its turn is accompanied by 
increased prices. All the salesrooms tell 
the same story — whether they are concerned 
with the dispersal of furniture, stamps, 
china or engravings, their wares show the 
same tendency to rise in price as do food- 
stuffs and articles of ordinary commerce. 
At Hampton's particularly good sums have 
been given for old porcelain, £36 being paid 
for a pair of Worcester cups and saucers 
and £22 for a Worcester tea pot. £84 was 
a most satisfactory price for a colored print 
of "The Shepherdess" and two of "The 
Cries," while equally generous sums have 
been offered at Puttick and Simpson's for 
old engravings. Provincial sales are by no 
means behind those of the metropolis in 
briskness of bidding and provided that there 
is no reverse in the news from the front, it 
is anticipated that present prices will induce 
owners to put into the market works of art 
which they have recently been unwilling to 
put to the test. 

Several leading artists are signatories to a 
letter to the press in which an effort is be- 
ing made to induce the authorities to give 
permission for the remains of the late Wal- 
ter Crane to be buried in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. Had Mr. Crane happened to die when 
at the height of his vogue there would have 
probably been no question as to his qualifi- 
cation for this public tribute, but since he 
had the misfortune to outlive the day when 
his services were the most urgently needed, 
he has suffered the injustice of seeing the 
very movement which he himself inaugurat- 
ed, superseded and even derided. But tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that his work 
forms a real and valuable landmark in the 
history of English art, it is to be hoped that 
eventually this last tribute will be paid to his 
memory. 

The Royal Society of British Artists are 
holding their Spring exhibition as usual 
and with an exemplary courage, for it re- 
quires a spirit of no mean order to continue 
to produce that for which the demand has 
so signally ceased at the present time. What- 
ever may be said f 6r_ old pictures and for 
antiques of ■various kinds, not even an at- 
tractive Spring exhibition can stimulate the 
sale of modern pictures just now and this 
fact is no doubt accountable for the fact that 
several prominent names are missing from 
the current R. B. A. catalog. If we are to 
draw deductions from the present show, we 
might assume that the future of British art 
is mainly to be found in the direction of 
landscape painting for the best work is cer- 
tainly done in this branch, the portrait work 
and the sculpture being on the whole with- 
out any very great distinction. The exhibi- 
tion is the poorer for possessing this year no 
exhibit by Frank Brangwyn, the president, 
whose personality and force would have 
atoned for many an artistic indiscretion 
among the rank and file. It may be that 
Mr. Brangwyn's poster work has deflected 
his interest into other channels, but since 
our hoardings are the richer for his adoption 
of this mode of expression, there is noth- 
ing to be said against this development in 
his art. He has prepared, it is understood, 
a poster for the "Remaking of Belgium" ex- 
hibition, which opens this month at Univer- 
sity College. It is rare that we find so ac- 
complished a draughtsman L. G.-S. 



BERLIN LETTER. 

Berlin,. Apr. 14, 1915. 

The committee of "experts" for the Ber- 
lin Museums have been appointed for the 
ensuing 3 years and Count Harrach, who 
was to preside over the picture section, has 
since died. Dr. W. Bode has been again 
called to the division of plastic art and cast- 
ings. Professors v. Schmoller and Weil 
have been replaced in the Numismatic Cabi- 
net by Messrs. v. Gwinner and Mittmann. 
Changes have likewise been made in the 
other sections. 

Following the sale of Schleswig-Holslein 
antiquities at the Rudolph Lepke Gallery at 
the end of March, a South German collec- 
tion is announced for sale at the end of April 
by the same house. It will include antiqui- 
ties and paintings by old masters. Several 
important libraries will also be shortly offer- 
ed. 

Despite the war, the Goethe relics recent- 
ly offered for sale here attracted a number 
of buyers. Among the leading items was a 
miniature of the poet (8 by 7 inches) pro- 
duced in 1826 by Remde, the Weimar paint- 
er, which realized $650. The Henrici sale 
also included a number of other objects 
connected with the poet's career. An old 
Gotha porcelain cup with a representation 
of Goethe's summer house, fetched $35. 

The Helbing Gallery, Munich, held a sale 
Mar. 23, of a small but choice collection of 
antiquities. Most of the objects were of a 
simple domestic character with artistic dec- 
oration. Westerwald stoneware with Ital- 
ian and South German faience and porce- 
i Iain formed prominent features. Artistic 
' metal-work and carved woodwork complet- 
ed the assortment. 

Among recent exhibitions more or less 
connected with the- relief of war necessities, 
is that of Fritz Gurlitt, which contained 
over 20 work of Anselrn Feuerbach, as well 
as collections of pictures by Arnold Bock- 
lin, Wilhelm Leibl, Wilhelm Triibner and 
Anton V. Werner. 

From the collection exhibited by Victor 
Rheins, pictures were sold of the late A. 
von Keller. Eugen Kampf, M. Clarembach, 
Jugel and Triibner. 

Casper's Art Exhibition is largely com- 
posed of works illustrating the war of a 
century ago and dealing with localities note- 
worthy in the present struggle. 

The Edward Schulte Gallery has been 
exhibiting a number of war pictures by Hans 
Bohrdt, George Koch _ and Wilhelm 
.Schreuer, as well as collections of a similar 
character from other artists. 



CHICAGO. 

The ann'ial exhibition of paintings as 
representative of societies are over, but the 
display of important pictures in the Art In- 
stitute and the Dealers' Galleries continues. 
The Architectural exhibition and the Davey 
collection of paintings continue features in 
the Institute; but the latest appeal, includes 
the seven panels by Edwin H. Blashfield 
for the home of Mr. Everett Morss of Bos- 
ton. 

There are 42 oils by Everett L. Warner, 
at Thurber's, all delicious landscapes. Chi- 
cago is welcoming Warner ardently. "Spring 
Morning, N. Y.," "Autumn Day, Petersham," 
"October Sunshine," "Along the. River," 
"Clearing in the Woods," are all especially 
popular. 

George Elmer Brown's oils at Reinhardt's, 
prove the artist's versatility. "October Day" 
and "Evening in Normandy," "Moonlight, 
Provincetown," "Cloudy Afternoon," "Path 
by the Sea," and "Winter at St. Denis," are 
especially good. 

The members of the Palette and Chisel 
Club have declared themselves "abstract- 
ists," and are painting pictures in this mood, 
and there's to be a show of them at the 
Club's quarters to open May 15. These 
paintings will be distinctively modern, and 
symphonies in color. The Club declares 
this "cult" their own, to cultivate and ex- 
ploit. 

Etchings by J. Bror ^pisson Nordfelt, J. 
Andre Smith and Everett L. Warner, are 
making a brilliant show at Roullier's. 

The Municipal Art League has appropri- 
ated $500 as the nucleus of a fund to be used 
for decorating a memorial children's room 
at the Art Institute, to be known as "the 
W. M. R. French room." 

The . Academy of Fine Arts, Carl N. 
Werntz, Director, announces an exhibition 
of independent artists, to be held at "the 
Academy, Aug. 2-29. No artists are associ- 
ated with this show except as exhibitors; 
there will be no jury and all artists are in- 
vited to participate. Each exhibitor may 
hang as many pictures as he provides, sub- 
ject to a payment of 25 cents for each sq. ft. 
of wall space occupied, and may select space 
in the order in which checks for space are 
received. Carl Maxwell Newman, the man- 
ager of the exhibition, will be in charge. 
The wall space of the Academy covers 4,000 
sq. ft., under skylights. The plan is that of 
the Paris Artists Independentes. 

"The Coffee House," by Alson Skinner 
Clark, has been given to the Art Institute, 



by the artist, as a memorial of his mother. 
The painting carries historic value inasmuch 
as it reflects a section of old Chicago at the 
river, and State Street bridge soon to be re- 
placed by a more modern structure. 

The Saugatuck Summer School is an- 
nounced to open June 21. Frederick Frary 
Fursman and Georg;e Senseney are the Di- 
rectors. The camping ground is near the 
mouth of the Kalamazoo River. 

An art museum has been established in 
Beloit, Wis. 

Frederick M. Grant won first prize for 
his pictures,' "The Sketch Class" and "In 
the Governor's Garden," included in the 
show of the Students' League, Art Institute. 

On Apr. 28, a Public School exhibition 
will open at the Art Institute. 

H. Effa Webster. 



BOSTON. 



The St.. Botolph Club's art season is 
singing the first stanza of its swan song, as 
George Noyes' exhibition in the gallery of 
this Club of the (self) elect is the last one 
until next autumn. Mr. Noyes has made 
practically the success of the year in his 
show, and as a well-known critic has said 
of it, "The best of his pictures seem to 
have been made directly under the influ- 
ence of a vital direct on-the-spot-impression. 
. His mental attitude is the only one 
tenable for a painter; that is, he is wholly 
absorbed in the effort to render rightly and 
adequately just what he sees; of course, he 
puts something of himself into all he does, 
though without thinking too much about 
that part of it, ^nd thus. he often builds bet- 
ter than he knows. It is in these instances 
that his work is real, rather than realistic." 
Mirabile dictu, his broad breezy landscapes 
and admirable still,life groups are liked by 
connoisseur and layman alike. 

The Art Club thermometer still remains 
at fever heat, and the present cause of this 
acutely high temperature is the awarding of 
the Art Club purchase prize of $1,000 to 
Robert Spencer for his painting, "The Two 
Shores." That this comparatively "dark 
horse," "Payne's Grey" perhaps, should have 
trotted off with this hand-picked prize is 
not too surprising. The three canvases se- 
lected by the jury of award, Messrs. De 
Camp, Davis, Metcalf, were, a rather super- 
ficial work by Adolphe Borie, this well- 
painted snowscape, and a big landscape, 
"The Three Hills," by Charles H. Wood- 
bury. To the laymen's mind this selection 
might have been bettered, but the Art Club 
members were true to type, and chose, by 
vote, the safest work, the one that would 
least offend their wallpapers! Perhaps this 
goes to show how the artist element in an 
organization is dominated by the purse 
bearers, although in this case it is only fair 
to state that the artists are much in the 
minority, as regards numbers — if not taste. 
The selection of the jury in the first place is 
where the real pinch of the shoe came. 

The "Guild of Boston Artists" has just 
opened a "one-man" show by Charles H. 
Woodbury. This exhibition of strikingly 
vital and personal work will make the "pro- 
fessional critic" as well as his loving little 
brothers in art — the painters, take notice, 
or else -they must be suffering from the 
brain-and-eye cjisease. This artist, who 
seems to have perused his own aims, without 
any side stepping into the highways of pic- 
torial pyrotechnics, has now produced a 
series of sea pictures that are so daringly 
original and lavishly rich in color they make 
the bystander gasp. Figures (bathers) he 
has brought into some of his shorescapes as 
spots of animated life and color and in 
others are fish, schools of the frisky oor- 
poise, and others of the finny tribe. Both 
the human and piscatprial element become 
a part of the big scheme of Nature and de- 
tract nothing from the unity of the whole 
conception. 

Now for an onslaught from the vivisec- 
tionists and others of the scientifically criti- 
cal schools! 

An exhibition in commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the death of Abraham 
Lincoln is now open in a local gallery., 
The head of Lincoln by Gutzon Borg- 
lum, the bronze reduction of the St. Gaudens' 
figure, a bronze head by L. W. Volk, and 
other sculptures by Bela S. Pratt, Cyrus E. 
Dallin, Max Bachman and Albert H. Atkins 
are in this collection also a life mask sent 
by the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 

F. W. Richardson has a comprehensive 
showing of his recent work in the gallery 
of the 20th Century Club, and T. H. Calega 
pictures are equally well housed in the City 
Club. 

John Doe. 



ARTISTS' CARDS. 



35 cenit a line — minimum 4 linti. 



pOR SALE— Artist Proof. "Lady Du- 
^ geon," by S. Arlent Edwards, in per- 
fect condition. $100.00. Malvern Art Co., 
624 Malvern Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 



